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66 HE business of a librarian is a profession, and practical knowl- 

edge of the subject is never so much needed as in starting a 
new enterprise. If a person of experience cannot be found, the best 
material that offers, resident or otherwise, must be taken. Persons 
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knowledge. A mere bookworm in charge of a public library, who 


has not the qualities just named, is an incubus and a nuisance.” 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1948 


Tue 30th annual Regional Meetings conducted by the Illinois State Library and this 
year jointly sponsored by the Illinois Library Association and the University of Illinois 


Library School and the Illinois Unit, Catholic Library Association will be held at: 


Miss Bella Steuernagel, hostess 
ere Mrs. Evelyn Snyder, hostess 
ee Miss Lois Highsmith, hostess 
..-Miss Hallie Seeger, hostess 
Miss Eleanor Blanchard, hostess 
Miss Lillie E. Southwick, hostess 
Mrs. Frances L. Williams, hostess 


The theme for all meetings will be “Joint Action for Improved Library Service” with 
speakers from all sponsoring agencies as well as local participants. 


Members of library boards and library workers are urged to attend at least one of 


the meetings. 


FACTS ABOUT RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Topay, in the United States, 35 million 
people are without public library service. 
Of this number, 32 million live in small 
villages or on farms. 

Out of 3,070 counties in the United States, 
only 808 have county-wide library service. 
More than 600 counties, roughly one out of 
five, are without any kind of public library 
within their boundaries. 

Some States provide library service to 
rural areas by using bocxmobiles, “libraries 
on wheels”, which take books from a central 
library to outlying areas. Bookmobiles pro- 
vide a means of taking the library to those 
who cannot come to it. 

Vehicles used as bookmobiles range from 
motorcycles to 20-ft. trailer-trucks. The 
first traveling library was a horsedrawn 
bookwagon used in Washington County, 
Maryland, in 1905. In 1920, a bookmobile 
was operated in Hibbing, Minnesota. To- 
day, over 500 bookmobiles are being used 
throughout the United States, in all but 15 
States. Georgia, Ohio, and Texas each oper- 
ate more than 25 bookmobiles, and eight 
other States have at least 10 in operation. 
Among conveyances converted to bookmo- 
biles are station wagons, small panel trucks, 


trailers attached to passenger cars, school 
buses, Army ambulances and trucks, a city 
bus, and a jeep. (Illinois has 12 mobile 
units in operation.) 

Generally speaking, the bookmobiles make 
their rounds once or twice a month. Some 
leave books at regular distributing stations— 
post offices, filling stations, country stores, 
homes, or churches—where patrons may se- 
lect their reading material. Others stop at 
designated places on certain days, where 
they are greeted by eager customers of all 
ages. Still other bookmobiles give door-to- 
door service to homes and schools along the 
route. 

In spite of the good records which some 
States have achieved in providing library 
service to rural areas, there is still a tre- 
mendous need for extension of library serv- 
ice to those without it, or with inadequate 
service. (There aré 1,250,000 persons with- 
out library service in Illinois.) To show 
the 35,000,000 Americans without public li- 
brary service what good service is and how 
they can have it, the American Library As- 
sociation, working with 44 State committees, 
is sponsoring the Library Demonstration 
Bill. The Bill (S. 48-H.R. 2465) was in- 
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troduced in the Senate by Senators Lister 
Hill of Alabama and George D. Aiken of 
Vermont, and in the House by Representa- 
tive Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio. It passed 
the Senate, February 25, 1948 and is ex- 
pected to be voted on in the House before 
Congress adjourns. 

The main objective of the Library Demon- 
stration Bill is to stimulate State and local 
interest in libraries. It is not the purpose 
of the Bill to provide library service to all 
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areas without it or inadequately served, but 
to demonstrate what can be done to estab- 
lish permanent library service for those 
areas. 

The Bill clearly provides for State super- 
vision. The Federal Government makes 
grants to States to assist them in conducting 
the demonstrations of library service, but 
there is no interference with State and local 
initiative and responsibility in carrying out 
the program. 


S. 48 


Tue first piece of social legislation to re- 
ceive Senate approval this session, with the 
exception of veterans legislation, is the Li- 
brary Demonstration Bill (S. 48), which 
passed yesterday (Wednesday, February 25). 

This bill, sponsored by Senators Hill (D. 
Ala.) and Aiken (R. Vt.), provides for 
demonstrations of free public library service 
in areas without library facilfties or where 
the service is inadequate. 

An identical House bill (H.R. 2465), 
sponsored by Representative Jenkins (R. 
Ohio), was also acted upon (Thursday, 
February 26) when the House Subcom- 
mittee on Education reported the measure 
favorably. 

Under the Library Demonstration Bill, 
States would receive $25,000 of Federal 
funds annually for five years for demon- 
stration purposes. There is also provision 
for an expanded plan which would permit 
States to match an additional $25,000 to 
$75,000 of Federal funds annually for five 


years. 

Plans for use of the funds made available 
under the bill will be formulated by State 
library agencies, subject to approval of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. The 
State agencies will administer the program. 

Senator Aiken, whose interest in extension 
of library service grew out of his boyhood 
experience in Vermont, where he had to 
walk six miles to the nearest library, pointed 
out that State supervision is one of the 
outstanding features of the bill. 

“The bill has been drawn to safeguard 
State and local communities from any con- 
trol or interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment”, he said. ‘The entire administration 
of the demonstrations, including planning, 
personnel selection, book selection, and 
operation, will be left to the States.” 

It is estimated that the maximum cost to 
the Federal Government for financing the 
demonstration program will not exceed 
$5,253,000. 


“DOWN TO BRASS TACKS” ON THE DISTRICT LIBRARY 
By Marion E. JAMESt 


Durrnc the past few months the expres- 
sion used in the title has recurred frequently 
in my talks on the District Library. County 
Supervisors, Superintendents of Schools, Li- 
brary Trustees, and all interested indivi- 
duals are intrigued with library service 


* 1940 census. 
+ Chief, Extension Services, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield. 


which will reach all individuals in their 
respective areas at a lower cost to the in- 
dividual taxpayer than he pays at present 
for service which is frequently inadequate. 
But, as business minded individuals, they 
would like to know how the objective can 
be accomplished. “Get down to brass tacks,” 
they say. “How can it be done?” 

In the series of articles, of which this is 
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the first, I propose to present the facts and 
figures for District Library service, basing 
each article on an anonymous but actual 
area. The plans will vary according to size 
of the area, population to be served, prob- 
able income, and existing library facilities. 


For the first plan, I have chosen three 
counties with a total population of 42,725* 
and an area of 947 square miles. Two of 
the three county seats are small cities, con- 
taining industries and businesses which are 
distinctly urban in character. A large part of 
the rural population in‘ all three counties 
have investments outside of their farms and 
have therefore a somewhat metropolitan 
outlook. However, many of the older resi- 
dents have retained their conservative point 
of view and, while desiring every oppor- 
tunity for their children, still look with 
some suspicion on new wealth and new 
ways. They must be shown that every dol- 
lar invested will bring a measurable return. 


Prior to the State program of demonstra- 
tions of library service, they had little op- 
portunity to judge the value of such service. 
In the three counties there are five tax- 
supported libraries, four of which are open 
only 15 to 27 hours a week, with incomes 
ranging from $600 to $1300 per year, while 
the fourth is open 42 hours and has an 
income of $4500. None of the librarians is 
“trained” in the technical sense of the word, 
but all are doing splendid service on in- 
adequate library incomes and, in most cases, 
on salaries which can only be termed “token 
payments”. The total book stock numbers 
29,000 volumes, with a widespread duplica- 
tion of titles. Only 15,000 individuals or 
35% of the population are entitled to use 
even these meagre facilities. The tax rate 
for library services has ranged from .02 to 
.04 per cent, although in each community 
a .10 per cent rate was permissible. It is 
interesting to note that, because of low as- 
sessed valuation and population, the com- 
munity paying the highest tax per capita 
has the poorest facilities. 

In this area there are thirteen incorpo- 
rated cities or villages, some 120 rural 
schools, and a population of 27,000 people 
with no tax supported library service other 
than that provided by the Illinois State 
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Library. Several “‘Association” libraries have 
been formed and, through the courtesy of 
volunteers and donations, provide a few 
hundred individuals with some recreational 
reading. County Superintendents of Schools 
buy titles on the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle list from their funds, but such funds 
are woefully inadequate and no rural school 
pupil can be encouraged to read beyond the 
minimum requirements, since the books are 
not available in sufficient quantities. While 
the State Library will mail any book avail- 
able in its collection to any resident of the 
State, on request, reading is a habit which 
is not encouraged by such means. 

The District Library plan calls for a tax 
of .06 per cent or 6 cents from every $100 
valuation, 4 to 14 cents less than is per- 
missible in existing units and certainly a 
small sum for each individual taxpayer. 
However, this tax in the three-county dis- 
trict library under consideration would 
yield a total income of $72,420*—a library 
income of $1.70 per capita. This assumes 
that all existing units enter the District 
Library, a decision which rests with their 
own electorate. Should the communities 
where libraries are now in existence vote to 
retain their separate entities, the income 
would be reduced to $54,671, providing a 
per capita income of $1.98. The difference 
in income would not however affect the 
service to rural residents, since almost the 
entire difference would be used for salaries 
of present librarians (at much more than 
they are at present receiving) and for build- 
ing costs and maintenance. It seems prob- 
able, however, that all communities will 
enter the District Library, and the plan is 
therefore based on that supposition. 

It is proposed that one of the existing 
libraries, that which has the largest book 
collection, the best equipped building, is 
open the longest hours, employs a skilled 
full-time librarian, and is, fortunately, in 
the center of the area, be used as the Dis- 
trict Headquarters. Here the main book 
collection for the entire area would be 
housed and a union catalog of holdings in 
all libraries would be maintained. New 
books would be ordered, received, and pro- 


*Based on 1946 assessed valuations. 
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cessed here, and this would serve as a 
center from which the traveling staff would 
operate. The present librarian would serve 
as Chief Branch Librarian, working directly 
under the District Librarian, and of course 
receiving a salary commensurate with her 
added responsibilities. Hours of service 
would be increased from 42 to 72 per week. 


The three other libraries now in existence 
would be retained together, with present 
librarians. The largest of these would be 
open 42 hours instead of the present 27 and 
again, the librarian’s salary would be in- 
creased to meet nation-wide standards. The 
other two branches, now open only 15 hours, 
would be increased to 18 hours with salaries 
increased to meet standards. It will be 
understood that the librarians of these insti- 
tutions are local people whose work in the 
past has been largely a labor of love. With 
all technical processing centralized, with the 
assistance of specialists from the head- 
quarters, and with the entire book stocks of 
all libraries on which to draw, they would 
be able to give better service than ever 
before. It is doubtful if any one of them 
would wish to work full time, nor does the 
population served warrant longer hours. 


In addition, a fifth library would be 
opened, on the same basis as the last two 
named. This is a special instance and is 
noted in this plan only as an indication of 
how local conditions must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


This particular community is at present 
without library service, yet the population 
is approximately the same as the County 
Seat. It was at one time considered for 
the County Seat, and still maintains the old 
rivalry. There are many residents of the 
County who prefer it as a shopping center, 
and on that basis alone it is a logical choice 
for the establishment of a branch library. 
It is indeed unlikely that its supporters 
would even consider making use of facilities 
located elsewhere, certainly not those of its 
long time rival. Hours and facilities would 
be approximately the same as in the County 
Seat, and service would be rendered by one 
of the District Library Staff. 

In addition to the Branch Libraries, two 
library sub-stations would be established in 
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communities where there are now associa- 
tion libraries. Each of these would be open 
one to two days a week and would be 
serviced by the District Library Staff. The 
ten remaining communities, ranging in popu- 
lation from 50 to 300, would have deposit 
collections conveniently located and visits 
from the bookmobile once each week. The 
bookmobiles would also be scheduled for 
weekly stops in 31 additional communities 
where no facilities for maintaining a collec- 
tion are in existence. 


In this entire area there are approximately 
120 rural schools. Each of these schools 
would be provided with a book collection 
large enough to supply each pupil with one 
book per week (above the average reading 
rate). The book collections would be 
changed frequently enough to supply va- 
riety and, in addition, the bookmobile 
would visit every school at least once each 
semester. The Children’s Librarian of the 
District Library would at this time give 
story hours for all grades. 

We reach finally the budget, which totals 
$71,200, slightly under the maximum which 
could be collected on the basis of 1946 
valuations and therefore sufficient, with the 
expected increase of valuations in 1947, al- 
lowing enough for legal delinquencies and 
costs of collection. 

Of this amount, $41,000 or 57% would 
be reserved for salaries, about $12,000 of 
which would be paid to local persons pres- 
ently employed. An additional $11,000 will 
go to local men and women who accept 
positions as clerks and drivers of the book- 
mobiles. The remainder would pay salaries 
of bookmobile librarian, the District Li- 
brarian, Children’s Librarian, Readers’ Ad- 
visor, and Chief of Technical processes. All 
of these must be library school trained, but 
naturally, if qualified individuals are locally 
available, they would be given preference. 

Housing would require an additional $4,- 
500 including rent, telephone, heat, cleaning, 
and general maintenance. Local rents and 
present costs have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

The next charge is one which would exist 
only the first year, namely the initial cost 
of vehicles. It is believed that three of 
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these would be required, two bookmoblies 
and one station wagon, in order to give 
adequate service. The total cost would ap- 
proximate $14,000, and gas, oil, and main- 
tenance would add $2,000 to this charge. 
This leaves a total of $10,000 for books, 
periodicals, film rental, binding, and sup- 
plies, which is probably sufficient for the 
first year of service, in that during this year 
a survey and union catalog of existing ma- 
terials must be completed and, as a new 
District Library, the area would be entitled 
to draw from the Illinois State Library col- 
lections for many titles. The second year 
the sum can be more than doubled by using 
the $14,000 previously reserved for vehicles. 
The plan as given above may be applied 
to many areas considering the formation of 
a District Library. Variations in budget 
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and local arrangements will of course vary, 
but the service would in each case be of 
this calibre. The service plan would be 
made locally by the local District Librarian 
and the District Library Board and must 
be approved by the Advisory Committee 
of the Illinois State Library. Plans must 
meet the “Standards” recommended by the 
American Library Association, and, must be 
so constituted as to render service to all 
persons residing within the District. 

In succeeding issues of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES sample plans will be submitted 
for other types of District Service. It is 
believed that through these articles each 
area will be able to visualize the service 
that is available to them at a low per 
capita cost through cooperation with their 
neighbors. 


READING GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR PEOPLE WHO 
ARE PLANNING TO BUILD HOMES 


By KaTHRYN GRAHAM* 


I. The Group 


A survey of almost any American city 
at the present time would undoubtedly re- 
veal that its housing facilities are far from 
adequate. Such an investigation made in 
a typical midwestern community disclosed 
the following facts: Only 43 per cent of 
the homes in the city are owner occupied; 
49 per cent were constructed at a cost of 
$3000 or less; 40 per cent are occupied by 
more than one family; many of the older 
homes are in need of modernization; a 
steady population increase is anticipated 
during the next decade, thus aggravating the 
present condition. 

This housing shortage has worked a real 
hardship upon many people who, had it 
not been for the curtailment in building 
construction, might long since have sought 
a solution by building their own homes. It 
is for these potential home owners—the 
people who have saved and planned to this 
end throughout the long war years—that the 
following reading guidance program has been 


*Catalog Acquisition librarian, Uni of Itli- 
nois, Undergraduate Division, Galesburg, IIl. 


designed, with the hope that it may aid 
them in transforming a dream into a reality. 


II. The Objectives of the Program 


Although the question of housing may 
readily be recognized as a timely topic up- 
on which to base a reading guidance pro- 
gram, it has far deeper implications. In 
its broader aspects, better housing presents 
a new approach to living and is concerned 
with vital social problems. The library, as 
a social institution, has a moral obligation 
to the community to present up-to-date, 
carefully selected material on the many 
phases of this important subject. 

In fulfilling this obligation, both to the 
community and to its individual members, 
it is hoped that the library will further 
strengthen its own role by providing con- 
crete evidence of the services which it is 
prepared to give. 

Specifically, therefore, the objectives of 
the program are: 


(1) To provide direct assistance to 


people who are planning to build 
homes. 
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(2) To further community welfare by 
promoting intelligent consideration 
of the civic aspects involved. 

(3) To stimulate interest in and cultivate 
the habit of reading. 

(4) To concretely illustrate the value of 
the library. 


III. The Reading Guidance Program 

In executing the reading guidance pro- 
gram, it is hoped that the library will be 
able to secure the close cooperation of 
various representative community groups in 
order to make the most effective use of its 
facilities. Such groups would include: The 
City Council, PTA groups, Chamber of 
Commerce, Women’s City Club, Church 
groups, Rotary Club, League of Women 
Voters, American Legion and Auxiliary, 
American Association of University Women, 
Business Women’s Club, Town Hall Forum, 
and the County Home Bureau. 

The active support of business enterprises 
would also be enlisted in order that the 
program might receive the widest possible 
publicity. Many of these, such as architec- 
tural and landscaping firms, building con- 
struction firms, banks, retail stores, house- 
hold equipment outlets, utilities companies, 
and various manufacturing concerns, might 
reasonably expect to benefit directly from 
the program and would gladly give it their 
whole-hearted support. 


OUTLINE OF STEPS 


In order to develop a well-integrated pro- 
gram which would reach the largest pos- 
sible number of residents, permission would 
be obtained from the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil to designate a week which would be 
devoted to the study of housing conditions 
and building construction. The groups enu- 
merated above would be contacted well in 
advance and their suggestions would be in- 
corporated as far as possible in the program 
outlined. Such a week would be called 
“Better Homes Week” and the activities 
contained in it would be organized in the 
following manner: 


A. Wide publicity would be given to the 
program through the use of articles 
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in the leading newspapers and by 
means of brief transcriptions to be 
broadcast over the local radio station. 
The length and style of these would 
be determined somewhat by the 
managers of the concerns involved, 
and their assistance in preparing the 
script would be sought. 


B. An exhibit entitled “What is Modern 
Architecture?” would be prominently 
displayed by the library in order to 
attract the interest of its users. This 
exhibit consists of an introduction to 
modern architecture, explaining how 
changes in living have affected 
changes in building in the 20th Cen- 
tury. It is available from The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Department of 
Circulation, for a rental fee of $5.00 
per week. 


C. An annotated reading list entitled “Aids 
in Planning Your Home” would be 
distributed from the library and 
through the mail. Here the coopera- 
tion of the utilities companies would 
be secured in order that copies of the 
list might be included with their 
monthly billings. The list itself would 
consist of an attractively printed 
folder in which books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, government documents, 
posters, slides, films, and filmstrips 
would be listed under topical head- 
ings. The filmstrips and _ posters 
would be purchased by the library 
for the purpose of loaning them to 
interested groups or individuals free 
of charge. The slide set and films 
are available through rental, and the 
library would offer its services in se- 
curing them for interested groups. 


(Please see attached sample—-Ap- 
pendix I) 


D. The library would issue an invitation 
(orally and through the newspapers 
and radio) to all members of the 
community to avail themselves of its 
special services in: 

(1) Planning and organizing club 
programs. 
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(2) Locating and ordering additional 
material pertaining to housing 
and building construction. 


E. Showing of three films, edch for two 
successive nights, in the library. A 
discussion forum conducted by a 
} representative of the University of 
Illinois Small Homes Council would 
follow the last film presentation, 

bringing the week to its close. 


The films chosen are: 
(1) Housing in Our Time. 
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(2) The City. 

(3) New Towns for Old. 
(For complete description, 
please refer to attached reading 
list.) 


F. Book talk—‘The Home Research Cen- 

ter of the Small Homes Council, 
University of Illinois.” 
The talk is intended to be delivered 
before as many groups in the com- 
munity as may express an interest in 
hearing it. (Appendix II) 


APPENDIX I 
Suggested Reading List 
AIDS IN PLANNING YOUR HOME 


Financing Your Home 
Bank of America. How to buy a home 
(GI loan plan) (Pamphlet) 
Gordon, Elizabeth and Ducas, Dorothy. 
More house for your money. 1937. 
324p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 

Detailed, practical advice on the 
problems encountered when building a 
house, with many money-saving sug- 
gestions. Diagrams of parts of a house 
and sample plans of houses are included. 


National Housing Agency. Housing costs, 
where the housing dollar goes. 1944. 
48p. illus. (National Housing Bulletin 
2. NHA 1.3:2) 10c. 

Weimer, Arthur Martin and Rowland, 
John J. When you buy or build a 
home. 1937. 149p. Ronald, $2.00. 

Practical, concise elementary advice 
on where, what, and how to buy when 
acquiring a home. 


Have Your Plans Ready 


Bituminous Coal Institute. Twenty new 
prize contest small house plans. 1945. 
29p. plans. 10c. 

Special attention given to basement 
plans. 

Housing in our time. (Film) 20 min. 
16mm. sound, 35 mm. sound. Available 
from the Federal Public Housing Au- 


thority, Washington, D. C. 

The story of housing conditions in 
our country today and the efforts of the 
government to correct bad housing 
situations. An excellent film for the 
introduction of the study of housing. 

Illinois. University. Home Research Cen- 
ter of the Small Homes Council. Publi- 
cations. 

Pamphlets on various phases of home 
building and ownership. 


Nelson, George and Wright, H. N. To- 
morrow’s house; how to plan your post- 
war home now. 1945. 214p. illus. 
Simon and Schuster, $3.00. 

How to plan a home to conform with 
modern ideas of living and take ad- 
vantage of new materials, equipment, 
and appliances. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Con- 
struction of private driveways. 1937. 
30p. illus. (Miscellaneous publication 
272. A 1.38:272) 10c. 


Wills, Royal Barry. Better houses for 
budgeteers. 1941. 102p. illus, plans. 
Architectural book publishing company, 
$3.00. 

A variety of small homes classified 
according to incomes. Brief text, 
sketches and plans, with the emphasis 
on convenience for living and good 
architectural design. 
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Know Construction Details 
Gay, Charles Merrick and Parker, H. E. 
Materials and methods of architectural 
construction. 1945. 636p. illus, tables, 
diagrs. Wiley, $6.00. 
Essential information on the materials 
and methods used in constructing build- 


ings. 
Illinois. University. College of Agricul- 
ture. Window treatment. 4p. (HEP 
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Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Heating and air conditioning the post- 
war home. (Pamphlet) 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Selec- 
tion, installation, finish and maintenance 
of wood floors for dwellings. 1938. 27p. 
illus. (Circular 489. A. 1.4/2:489) 5c. 


What is modern architecture? (Slide set) 
Black and white, 3% x 4, 2 x 2. Avail- 
able from Museum of Modern Art, 
Dept. of Circulating Exhibitions and 
Educational Services. Rental $5.00 per 
week. 

Accompanied by 36p. booklet con- 
taining 80 plates at an extra cost of 25c. 


* * * 


Investigate New Materials and Trends 


Architectural record. (Magazine) 

Brady, George Stuart. Materials hand- 
book. 1944. 765p. maps, diagrs. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5.00. 

Comparative data on materials for 
use in construction, giving description, 
uses and sources. 

National Bureau of Standards. Effect of 
ceiling insulation upon summer com- 
fort. 1940. 10p. illus. (Bulletin 52. 
C 13.29) 10c. 

Simonds, Herbert Rumsey. The new 
plastics. 1945. 320p. illus. Van Nos- 
trand, $4.50. 

New developments in plastics since 
1940—uses of new fibers, adhesives, la- 
minating materials, synthetic rubbers, 
and coatings. 

The Story of rock wool home insulation. 
(Film) 2% reels, 16mm. sound. Avail- 
able from Indiana University, Visual 
Aids. Rental 50c. 
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By dramatization, the film explains 
causes of draft and loss of heat in 
homes. Shows the manufacture of rock 
wool insulation and installation of in- 
sulation in homes. 


Choose Your Furniture and Decoration 


Ford, James and Ford, K. M. Design of 
modern interiors. 1942. 130p. illus. 
Architectural book publishing co., $5.00. 

Stresses relationship between con- 
temporary furniture design and modern 
architecture. Shows how to achieve 
comfort, convenience and economy of 
space by the use of modern functional 
furnishings. Suggestions are adapted 
to limited income group. 


House beautiful. (Magazine) 


National Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Furniture, its selection and use. 1931. 
115p. illus. (Rept. 18. C 1.14: F98) 

Terhune, Florence B. Decorating for you. 
1944. 284p. illus., diagrs. Barrows, 
$3.75. 

Discusses furniture style and arrange- 
ment, treatment of floors, walls, win- 
dows, and color. Applicable to moder- 
ate incomes. 


* * 


Use Your Sewing Machine and Tool Chest 


Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau. Make your equipment last; 
posters 1-10. Each 20” x 14”. 1943. 
50c the set of 10 posters. (A 77.707: 
Eq 5/no. 1-10) 

Raeth, George Adolph. Modern home- 
craft. 1941. 238p. illus. F. J. Drake, 
$3.00. 

Modern furniture design, construction, 
and finishing. A picture of the finished 
article, a bill of materials, working 
drawings, and step-by-step instructions 
for each of 26 pieces of furniture of 
modern design. 

Spears, Ruth Wyeth. Make and remodel 
home furnishings. 1944. 192p. illus., 
diagrs. Barrows, $2.00. 

Transform outmoded furniture into 
attractive and comfortable pieces. Help- 
ful chapters on making curtains. 
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Landscape Your Home 


Better homes and gardens. (Magazine) 
Goldsmith, Margaret Olthof. Designs for 
outdoor living. 1941. 385p. plates, plans. 
George W. Stewart, $3.75. 

Making the most of outdoor areas is 
of primary interest to the author, who 
offers good advice on developing gar- 
dens in both favorable and unfavorable 
places, on planting and caring for trees, 
and on the planning of porches, patios, 
terraces, sun rooms, swimming pools, 
and other recreational facilities. 


Johnson, Loyal R. How to landscape your 
grounds. 1941. 221p. illus., plates, diagrs. 
De La Mare, $2.75. 

A well illustrated book for the home 

owner who plans his own grounds. It 
has lists of plants, trees, and shrubs, 
with diagrams for homes in various 
parts of the country. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
portant cultivated grasses. Rev. 1934. 
34p. illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1318. A 
1.9:1318) 5c. 


* * * * * 


Let Your Children Help, too 


Bailey, Mrs. Bernadine (Freeman) and 
Selover, Zabeth. Cave, castle and cot- 
tage. 1937. 96p. illus. Follett, $1.50. 

Descriptions of homes of long ago 
and of today all over the world. Brief 
illustrative stories are occasionally inter- 
woven. Many colored lithographs pic- 
ture the homes and the life that goes 
on in them. 


* * 


Your House and Your Block 


The city. (Film) 3 reels, sound. Com- 
mentary by Lewis Mumford; music by 
Aaron Copland. Available from the 
New York University Film Library. 
Rental $4.50 per day. 
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This film succeeds in making a strong 
appeal for planning of cities that take 
care of human needs and provides con- 
crete suggestions for postwar planning. 


City within a city. (Filmstrip) 41 frames 


Available from American Council on 
Education. Sale, $1.50. 

Depiction of a modern housing proj- 
ect as a striking example of what can be 
done to provide pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings for middle class families 
who are obliged to live in overcrowded 
cities. 


Crane, Fred A. Planning cities for today 


and tomorrow. 1942. 47p. illus. (Basic 
social education series) 32c. 

Tells why cities need to be planned 
and how the planning is done. 


Lewis, Harold MacLean. City planning, 


why and how. 1939. 257p. plans, diagrs. 
Longmans, $2.50. 

In simple, readable language the au- 
thor tells how city planning for future 
growth and change has developed, why 
it can benefit the lives of citizens, and 
what steps must be taken in preparing 
a useful city plan. 


National Resources Planning Board. Hous- 


ing, the continuing problem. 1940. 
60p. 10c. 


New towns for old. (Film) 1 reel, sound. 


Available from the New York University 
Film Library. Rental, $1.50 per day. 
This film issues a challenging appeai 
for good housing and slum clearance. 
It shows planned community projects 
undertaken by the British just before 
the war. Serves as an excellent supple- 
ment to the American film “The City”. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Recent de- 


velopments relating to public health in- 
terest in housing. 1941. 4p. (Reprint 
2266 from Public Health Reports. FS 
2.7/a:2266) 5c. 
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APPENDIX II 
Suggested Book Talk 


The Home Research Center of the Small Homes Council, 
University of Illinois 


A recent survey conducted amongst the 
employees of Proctor and Gamble indicated 
that the American business man’s first in- 
terest lies neither in the financial page nor 
in his golf score. When asked to name a 
preference, he reserved the number one spot 
on his list for—“A home and a garden.” 

We are not too surprised by this choice, 
for many of us have been pondering the 
same subject. Henry J. Kaiser and others 
claim that 6 million new homes are needed 
in the United States. It is much easier to 
make this assertion, however, than to bring 
into fulfillment one small bungalow—and 
progress along the line of building construc- 
tion begins to seem discouragingly slow. 

The war has of necessity created a vast 
amount of new materials which will affect 
our homes, offices, and public buildings— 
new paints, easy to apply and clean; new 
fabrics which will not shrink or stretch and 
can be easily wiped off with a damp cloth; 
and the great field of electronics, which will 
eventually do miracles. Most anticipated 
is the Precipitron, which will keep dust out 
of the air and off the furniture. New uses 
of metals will in the future make furniture 
lighter and easier to move. New plastics 
will create new fabrics with greater dura- 
bility and maintenance qualities. 

But how, you inquire, can we discover all 
of these things in order to plan and build 
wisely? Fortunately, many of the answers 
will come to you just for the asking. Vari- 
ous societies and commercial firms issue free 
and inexpensive materials upon a variety of 
related topics. The U. S. government pub- 
lishes and distributes many pamphlets which 
are most helpful; and finally, a number of 
smaller agencies are being created as the 
need arises to meet the demand for up-to- 
date published information. 

Typical of these and one of the most re- 
cent is the Small Homes Council of the 
University of Illinois. The Council’s chief 
purpose is to inform the public on home 


building and home ownership through re- 
search, experiment, and education. Although 
the project is still in its initial stage, at- 
tractive circulars have been issued on such 
topics as Financing the home, Selecting a 
liveable neighborhood, Selecting the home 
site, Designing the home, Solar orientation, 
Planning the kitchen, Insulation, Chimneys 
and fireplaces, Storm Sashes, Hardware for 
the home, Heating the home, Fuels and 
burners for domestic heating, Planning for 
electricity, Communications in the home, 
and Fundamentals of interior decoration. In 
them you will find the answers to many of 
your questions—answers which are authori- 
tative as well as interesting. 

The informal style in which the material 
is written makes it entertaining reading for 
even the novice. Under the heading “In- 
terior Decoration”, for example, questions 
of space, furnishings, scale, form, color, and 
arrangement are treated along with a dis- 
cussion of common mistakes. Many of the 
points are illustrated by means of pictures 
which depict views “Before” and “After”. 
We are told to forget rules like these:‘‘Blue 
and green should never be used together’’; 
“All woods in a room must be identical’’; 
and “Never mix periods, or modern and 
traditional in the same room”. We are 
urged to use our eyes, not our fears, and 
are given a list of “Don’ts” to help us 
avoid common errors. 

Even a more technical subject such as 
“Solar Orientation” is dealt with concisely 
and clearly and we are given specific in- 
formation to apply to our own plans. 

The Small Homes Council, through its 
Home Research Center hopes to supplement 
and coordinate the investigations carried on 
by manufacturers and other research agen- 
cies and thus make available to the public 
up-to-date and reliable information on hous- 
ing. When completed, the plant will consist 
of a Main Building which will serve as a 
laboratory and demonstration center, the 
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Production Yard and Shops, and the Re- 
search and Experimental Homes, all located 
at the University of Illinois. The labora- 
tory as designed will be large enough to 
contain two complete houses or numerous 
partial structures employed in experiments 
in space planning, use of equipment, or 
structural methods. The production yard 
will contain complete experimental houses 
built as actual site operations—and here 
the latest methods and operations can be 
studied, photographed and demonstrated. 
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The research houses themselves are de- 
signed to carry out specific problems of 
housing improvements and will serve also 
to demonstrate principles of site planning, 
landscaping, and land usage. 

The library will gladly supply you with 
information regarding the investigations 
being carried on in the Home Research 
Center. We feel that its role is destined 
to be one of vital importance, for it should 
be a decisive factor in crystallizing a new 
approach to living. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tue Index of Illinois Public Library Cir- 
culation (the Illinois Index, for short) 
represents an attempt to summarize the 


trend in the circulation of books and maga- - 


zines by the public libraries of the state. 
In the January 1948 issue of Illinois Libra- 
ries (p. 11) the index figures for the years 
1939-46 were given, together with a brief 
explanation of how the Illinois Index is 
constructed and how it is to be interpreted 
and used. In last month’s issue (p. 89) 
appeared the index figures for the twelve 
months of 1947, accompanied by an ex- 
planatory article. In this issue we report the 
Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation 
for the month of January, 1948. The Index 
for February will appear 
Illinois Libraries, and so on thereafter. The 
purposes of this article are (1) to explain 
the procedure we shall use in reporting the 
monthly index, and (2) to give the annual 
index figures for the year 1947. 


(1) How the Monthly Index is Pre- 

pared and Reported. 

If you will reread the explanation of the 
monthly Iilinois Index in the February 
issue, you will note that the current 
monthly index is based on circulation re- 
ports from a sample of 36 libraries. These 
libraries were listed by name on p. 92 of 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbena. 


in the April ; 


the February issue. They were selected 
solely because their rates of circulation for 
the years 1939-46 were representative of 
the annual index figures for all the public 
libraries of the state. In other words, 
using the sample is just as good as using 
the total group. At the beginning of each 
month, a return post-card is mailed to 
each of these 36 libraries; the total circu- 
lation figure for each library is converted 
into a percentage of that library’s own cir- 
culation for the corresponding month of 
1939. These 36 percentages are then ar- 
ranged by size, and the quartile values are 
found for the 36 percentages. These quar- 
tile values constitute the index. The quar- 
tile values are those values which divide 
the circulation percentages of the 36 libra- 
ries (and by implication, all the libraries in 
the state) into four equal groups. For 
further explanation of quartiles, see the 
articles on the I/linois Index in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of IIlinois Libra- 
ries. 

When the index values have been com. 
puted they are sent to the Illinois State 
Library which is cooperating in the project 
by publishing the results. In this issue we 
are printing a table with spaces for all 
twelve months of 1948 and the three quar- 
tile values of each month. As each month’s 
index is published here, you should copy in 
the appropriate spaces of Table 3 the 
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Chart 3. 
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Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1948, Based on 
a Sample _ 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 
1939 = 100). 


JAN MAR MAY JULY SEPT NOV 


Q1= first quartile; Q2 —second quartile or median; Q3 — third quartile. 


Table 3. 


Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1948, based on 
a Sample y 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 
1939 = 100). 


\ 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May| June | July} Aug. | Sept. | Oct.| Nov.] Dec. 
lst 
Quartile 
2nd 
78 Quartile 
3rd 
60 Quartile 


Chart 1 and Table 1 appeared on pp. 10-11 of January i948 I/linois Libraries. 
Chart 2 and Table 2 appeared on pp. 89-90 of the February issue. 


8 80 

60 60 | 

40 40 | 

20 20 
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figures so reported. Table 3 will not be re- 
printed again. The blank spaces between 
the quartile values are to be used by the 
individual librarian who wishes to compare 
his own library’s rate of circulation with 
the rates of circulation of the other libra- 
ries of the state. See the January and 
February articles on the Illinois Index for 
specific instructions on how to do this. 
Chart 3 shows in graphic form the same in- 
formation given in Table 3; Chart 3 will be 
kept up-to-date and reprinted each month 
hereafter. 


(2) The Annual Illinois Index for the 
Year 1947. 


In the January IJilinois Libraries we gave 
annual index figures for the years 1939-46. 
Now that we have monthly circulation re- 
ports from the sample group of 36 libraries 
for the whole of 1947, it is obvious that 
we can total the monthly figures and make 
an estimate of the 1947 annual index. The 
results we have secured are only an esti- 
mate, for two reasons. (1) They are based 
on returns from only 36 libraries. When 


the annual statistics issue of J/linois Libra-— 


ries appears in the fall, we will have an- 
nual circulation reports from all the libra- 
ries in the state. For the years 1939-46 


the sample group of libraries differed from 
the total group of libraries by less than 
1.5 index points, on the average. (2) 
These results are only an estimate of 1947 
annual circulation because they are based 
on the twelve months’ circulation for the 
calendar year 1947. Most Illinois public 
libraries use a report year from May to 
April, and it was such report-year data 
which were used to calculate the annual 
index figures for 1939-46. To whatever 
extent libraries’ circulation in the first 
months of 1948 is higher or lower than in 
the first months of 1947, to that extent 
these 1947 annual index figures will have 
to be revised later. 

With these cautions in mind, the 1947 
annual IJ/linois Index figures are as follows: 
first quartile—95; second quartile—75; and 
third quartile—60. It is suggested that 
these figures be entered on your copy of 
Table 1 (p. 11 of the January [Illinois 
Libraries). The final official 1947 index 
figures (for the total group of libraries in 
the state) will be presented in January, 
1949. 

If you have any questions or comments 
on the Jilinois Index, please write to the 
Library School, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


THE COMMITTEE ON DOING SOMETHING WITH 
LIBRARY PLANS 


By Epwarp A. CHAPMAN* 


Ar the close of the first meeting of the 
A. L.A. COMMITTEE ON IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF THE NATIONAL PLANS 
in Chicago, February 1, one of our well- 
known state library leaders said, “This is a 
good thing, let’s make plans and do some- 
thing about them.” This new Committee’s 
objective is exactly that—to assist in the 
development and execution of plans for all 
types of library service, in every state, as a 
unified national effort. 

Every type of library service in the 
country now has its future mapped by what 


* Chairman, ALA Committee on Implementation 
of the National Plans. Librarian. Renssclear Poly- 
technic Institute Library, Troy, N. Y. 


are known as the “national plans.” These 
are separately published statements of ob- 
jectives and standards establishing the 
goals of good library service. In prepara- 
tion for planning and doing, every librarian 
should request from A. L. A. Headquarters 
the two-page mimeo listing of the national 
plans, LIBRARY PLANNING AND 
STANDARDS, (revised January, 1948). 
Every librarian also should secure copies of 
those national plans dealing with the types 
of library service in which each is engaged 
or particularly interested. The national 
plans are the basis of organized planning 
and successful plan execution. 

These plans are not cut and dried 
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formulae for blind application. They are 
statements of principles, objectives, and 
concrete suggestions by which plans to fit 
local requirements can be set up and put 
in motion. Interpretation, not the super- 
imposing of the national plans, is called for. 

The principal purpose of this release is 
to introduce the idea of the Committee on 
Implementation of the National Plans. By 
every means open to it, the Committee will 
attempt to give aid in library planning and 
plan execution, state by state. Through 
these pages and other media of publication, 
the Committee intends to furnish concrete 
guidance in planning procedures and plan 
application. This will take the form of 
case histories of successful as well as un- 
successful procedure, suggested elements 
and activities of State Planning Commit- 
tees or Councils, trustee and gitizen par- 
ticipation, and other special information 
contributing directly to planning and plan 
execution. 

A two-way communication system is re- 
quired for this work. To be effective, the 
Committee must receive details of plan- 
ning procedures from those States where 
plans have been put into operation or are 
in an advanced stage. As matters develop, 
the Committee will wish to specify the 
type of information needed; and, in the 
meantime, is prepared to receive questions 
regarding problems encountered in current 
planning operations. 

This planning cannot be arm-chair ac- 
tivity. We now must take advantage of 
the opportunity to perform dynamic, com- 
mon-cause planning with the knowledge 
that all other librarians are doing the same. 
On the assumption that each librarian will 
have familiarized himself with the pub- 
lished national plans covering his particular 
interests, the Committee’s first move in 
terms of importance and timing is as 
follows: 


To cause and assist the organization or 
reorganization, in every state, of State 
Planning Committees for Libraries so 
that they uniformly represent the in- 
terests of all types of libraries at the 
same time, and further, include all out- 
side representation that can conceivably 
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contribute to or affect library planning 
and plan execution. 


This general statement suggests a multi- 
tude of details in which the Committee 
plans to give guidance based upon experi- 
ence at various points in the country. The 
implications are clear — librarians must 
stand shoulder to shoulder, irrespective of 
individual group interests, in order to more 
effectively insist that local, state and fed- 
eral governments fully recognize the need 
and their legal responsibility for superior 
library service in all of its aspects. State 
leaders in institutional, hospital, college, 
university, school, public. state, and in all 
other types of library service, must exercise 
their ingenuity to draw all of these library 
interests into one overal] State Planning 
Committee. Technicalities of separate or- 
ganization and interests must not be per- 
mitted to block a meeting of State leaders 
for making a beginning in overall cooper- 
ative planning and for discussing and re- 
lating the standards and _ objectives 
expressed in the national plans. This is 


‘the first step, clearly the only foundation 


for concerted action. 

Librarians, statewide and nationwide, 
cannot continue to act in segregation and 
expect benefits exclusive of the interests of 
all. It is possible to attack the deficiencies 
of all types of library service with equal 
emphasis, if the combined force of all li- 
brarians, working as a team, is applied at 
the same time. 

This is a bare beginning toward the full 
implementation of the national plans. The 
Committee is working on the interrelation 
of State Planning Committees, the part 
trustees and citizens will take, publicity 
and public relations operations, and other 
elements giving strength and interpretation 
to State Planning Committee work. 

The next move is yours. The Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the National 
Plans is anxious and ready to receive in- 
quiries and proposals regarding ways and 
means of proceeding during this ground- 
work period of organizing the 1948 model 
State Planning Committee, and needs to 
know the status and level of planning in 
each state. You may contact the Chair- 
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man or the member of the Committee 
representing your field of service. Mem- 
bers of the Committee: Carl Hintz 
(A.C.R.L.), National History Museum Li- 
brary, Chicago; Louise Galloway (Ameri- 
can Association of School Libraries), State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; Emestine Grafton (Library Exten- 
sion Division), Virginia State Library, 
Richmond; Mr. M. M. Harris (Trustees 
Division), San Antonio Public Library, 
San Antonio; Anna Lila Howard (Institu- 
tion Libraries Committee), Apt. 206, Hotel 
Whitehall, Broadway and 100th Street, 
New York 25; Helen V. Pruitt (Hospital 
Libraries Division), American Hospital As- 
sociation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago; 
John S. Richards, (Public Libraries Divi- 
sion), Seattle Public Library, Seattle; 
Elizabeth D. Briggs (Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People), Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland; Edward 
Chapman (Chairman), Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute Library, Troy, New York. 


* * 


From time to time we hear of the 
Library Club, or the Library As- 
sociation in Illinois which seems to be a 
very active group and is as well known in 
a particular area as the Illinois Library 
Association is in the State. When we were 
checking our records at the Illinois State 
Library recently, we did not find very 
much factual information about these 
groups, so we decided to ask about them. 
Maybe there are other such groups in the 
State—if so, we would like to know about 
them, and, we would like to tell other li- 
brarians in Illinois what such groups are 
doing. If you are a member of one of 
these groups, or an officer (past or present) 
in such a group, please tell us about the 
organization, its purpose, some of its past 


activities, plans for the future, and the 


names of the officers. 

Here are notes of some of the groups. 
Can you add any information? If so, 
please send it to the editor. 

“The Illinois Valley Library Association 
originated with a group of school librarians 
when the school library situation around 
here was on the rocks. Now that they 
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have that well organized they were loathe 
to let it drop. It is purely friendly in its 
character now—with programs for our en- 
joyment rather than our edification. We 
have a possible 50 members in the district 
with an attendance of around 30.” The 
new officers are: 


President — Mrs. Martha Hindman, Li- 
brarian, East Peoria Public Library. 
Vice-President — Dorothy Marzhan, Li- 
brarian, Woodruff High School library, 
Peoria. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Olive Lewis, Cata- 
loger, Bradley University Library, Peoria. 
—RutH MoNTGOMERY, 
Acting librarian, 
Peoria Public Library. 
* * 


The West Suburban Library Club of the 
Chicago area is in its ninth year. It is a 
group of librarians who meet two or three 
times a year for informal dinner meetings. 

The club has a dual purpose: a chance 
for members to become better acquainted 
and an opportunity to pool their efforts for 
cooperative endeavors. 

Speakers have included: J. Christian 
Bay, Phyllis Whitney, Frasier Lane, An- 
drew Lemke, Mildred Bachelder. There 
have been talks by a ghost writer, others 
by library trustees and state ILA officers, 
vacation and movies and travelogues by 
members of the group and others. 

Cooperative display materials and pub- 
licity aids, a master list of reference books 
and periodicals and other inter-library loan 
material are some of the past accomplish- 
ments. 

Courtesy cards to be used by patrons of 
one library for temporary use in other li- 
braries have been printed. This has been 
an especially effective project. This saves 
duplication of special library collections 
and offers this specialized service to 
patrons of other libraries. 

During the past year, one of the libraries 
shared its compiled list of Christmas ma- 
terials, joint lists were prepared for Broth- 
erhood week and two graded lists entitled 
Going Places with Books. The latter lists 
formed the basis for the summer reading 
for several libraries in the area. Tickets 
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for recording books read were also printed 
jointly. 

At present committees have been ap- 
pointed to investigate cooperative cata- 
loging, to prepare a list of books for Christ- 
mas giving and other joint lists. 

The success of such an organization seems 
to depend on its informality, small dues 
(twenty-five cents per member or fifty cents 
for a library), and active participation for 
a common purpose. 


Officers are: 
President—Irene Helland, Librarian, Hins- 
dale Public Library 


Vice-President — Margaret Blakely, Li- 
brarion, Riverside Public Library 


Secretary-Treasurer—Louise Keuck 
* * 


The North Shore Library Club had its 
inception about the year 1930. It grew out 
of an effort on the part of librarians and 
teachers of New Trier Township to estab- 
lish a_ satisfactory reading list for high 
school pupils. Eleanor Libbey of New 
Trier Township High School, Anne Whit- 
mack of Wilmette Public Library, and 
Nelle Olson, supervisor of Winnetka ele- 
mentary school libraries, were among the 
librarians active in inviting others to join 
in an evening of discussion and planning. 
Although the first meetings were concerned 
with school matters, and the emphasis has 
always been on young people’s and chil- 
dren’s reading, all of the librarians of the 
North Shore have been welcome. Each 
year a committee representing the area 
geographically and covering high school, 
elementary school, and public library work 
for children and young people, has served 
the club in making arrangements for pro- 
grams and meetings. Meetings have been 
held by invitation at the various libraries 
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of the North Shore. New or remodeled 
libraries have been visited. Common prob- 
lems or unique situations have been dis- 
cussed and lasting friendships have been 
formed. 

Many authors, teachers, travelers, and 
other interesting people have spoken infor- 
mally to the club. Frequently discussions 
were provided by members. Upon three 
occasions book lists were printed by the 
club. The elementary librarians provided 
lists to guide parents in Christmas purchas- 
ing; the high school librarians collaborated 
to make annotated lists to distribute during 
Book Week. The three high school lists 
were as follows: 


Book Adventures—Eleanor Libbey, editor, 
librarian, New Trier Twp. H.S. 


Recent Books—Thelma Yaggy, editor, 
(high sch. advisor), Evanston Public Li- 
brary. 

Highways to Reading—Elizabeth C. 
Whiteman, editor, librarian, Evanston Twp. 
HLS. 

Members of the club have been hostesses 
at teas during the Midwinter Conferences 
of A.L.A.; and during the National Con- 
ference of A.L.A. in Chicago while the Cen- 
tury of Progress was in the city, they 
sponsored two teas for visitors from near 
and far. 

—ELIZABETH C. WHITEMAN, 
Librarian, 
Evanston Township High School. 


WHO WILL GIVE US SOME IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF THE SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION? 
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A SPRING RADIO TALK FOR LIBRARIES 
By LOUISE KESSLER* 


Tuis is a book talk that has nothing to do 
with books—books, that is, that are printed, 
and stand on shelves in a library. Those 
of us, who work behind a library desk and 
check out books to hundreds of people each 
day, are apt to forget the thousands of 
people who never step inside a library, who 
do not have the time, or perhaps the in- 
clination to read a book from one year’s 
end to the next. It would be interesting to 
know how many listeners to this radio 
talk are book readers— probably a very 
small percent—but I’ll wager all of you 
who are listening are interested in one book, 
not a printed library book for the few to 
read, but a book that everyone with eyes 
to see may read—the Book of Nature. 
This is a book that is free to everyone. May 
the Withers Public Library recommend this 
book to you? It is a wonderful one to 
recommend, for it is a book that everyone 
may enjoy. And right now, when the 
miracle of Spring begins to unfold is the 
best time to start to read it. 


As I sit here preparing this talk, I can 
see that today’s page is a typical March 
day; a sullen sky, soaked brown grass, and 
a flurry of dry winter leaves blowing down 
the street. The trees are mere bundles of 
dry sticks stuck into the earth, and the 
sparrows are fighting over the bread crusts 
that someone scattered for them on the 
dingy ground. But something interesting 
is happening next door. The curtains are 
down from all the windows! A little early, 
perhaps, but this good housewife is starting 
her Spring housecleaning. What a lovely 
way to greet our yearly quest—the Spring. 
Come now, everyone, clean the rugs, brush 
down the walls, make the windows shine 
and frame them with freshly laundered 
curtains, for Spring is coming! Now a 
new chapter starts. 

Perhaps this Spring, more than ever be- 
fore, we are going to read the Book of Na- 
ture with new eyes. During the war there 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


were millions of people in the world across 
the seas who said to themselves each morn- 
ing, “Perhaps this is the last time I shall 


ever see the sun rise. Perhaps I shall 


never walk across this grass again, or put 
my hand upon the rough trunk of this tree, 
or stoop down to pick this flower.” And 
then they would see everything with new 
eyes. The sunrise seemed more glorious, 
the grass more green, the tree and flower 
more beautiful. 

Now that Peace has let us discard such 
thoughts, we, too, are going to read the 
Book of Nature with greater appreciation. 
“We may be living in a new world, but 
everything isn’t changing,” some of us may 
think. “Some things remain the same. 
The buds on the trees are beginning to 
show, the grass has turned green, the wind 
is warmer now and the robins are here.” 
And day by day we turn the pages of the 
Book of Nature and rejoice to find that 
even though all the world seems topsy 
turvy, old Mother Nature hasn’t let us 
down. What a wonderful book she has 
written for us to read! And we don’t have 
to read it second hand through the mind of 
someone else, as in a printed book. No, 
here is a book we can almost write our- 
selves. It is a book to read and live at 
the same time. 

Some of you may turn the pages of your 
book in a garden. What kind of garden, 
I wonder? An old-fashioned one with 
hollyhocks along a white fence, and cosmos 
and mignonette, Sweet William and nastur- 
tiums? Or, perhaps, a formal garden is 
more to your taste, with neatly clipped 
flower beds of studied pattern or design. 
Even in city backyards, I’ve seen lovely 
vegetable gardens, with rows of green let- 
tuce side by side’ with dark red beet tops 
or the pale green onions. 

Gardens make a lovely chapter in the 
Book of Nature, but how about that chapter 
on walks? Or don’t you ever take walks? 
Don’t some of you remember, in a far away 
childhood, when the members of a family 
took their customary Sunday afternoon 
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walk together, children in front, parents 
behind? How many families take walks 
together nowadays, do you suppose? Why 
not suggest it to your family, next Sunday? 
Instead of sitting in a closed car and staring 
in a mesmerized way at the pavement 
winding up under the car in front of you, 
why not go for a walk? Do you know the 
feel of grass under your feet, or the feel 
of hard pavement, or rough bricks, or even 
the exciting feel of a railroad track? Do 
you know the touch of wind against your 
face, or the sight of an immense sky pres- 
sing down all around you? Walks with 
congenial friends and comrades are fun. 
Why not write a whole new page in that 
nature book of yours, and organize a walk- 
ing club this spring? 

And don’t forget that chapter on sports! 
Perhaps it’s golf in the early morning or 
when the sky shows red in early evening. 
Perhaps it’s a game of tennis in the blazing 
sun. Some of you may have the hobby of 
bicycling down lamplit streets after dark, 
when no one can criticize the eccentric way 
your bicycle performs. Others follow the 
sport of swimming. 

Streams and ponds and lakes open up a 
whole new chapter in that book we’re recom- 
mending today. There is swimming for 
some—for those who can hurl themselves 
into deep water, or float lazily on the top, 
or cut the surface with deep strokes—and 
there is paddling and wading for those who 
are younger or older than the more ven- 
turesome swimmers. 

Sometimes the streams and lakes provide 
boating—canoeing, rowing, or sailing. Which 
do you prefer, we wonder? Perhaps none 
of these. Perhaps a motor boat is more 
your style. Or perhaps streams and lakes 
to you spell fishing—long hours sitting on 
a bank or in a boat, holding a fish pole in 
your hands. Oh, fishing makes a lovely 
page in that book of ours! 

And then there are the pienics— a picnic 
on a warm summer day is a page from na- 
ture’s book never to be forgotten. A blue 
sky overhead, and green grass under-foot, 
the picnic basket heavy with good things 
to eat—no author or poet can describe in 
words, no artist can illustrate a picnic on a 
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summer day, as well as can you, yourself, 
by seeing, and feeling, and living it yourself. 

Although today, we are trying to recom- 
mend the Book of Nature firsthand, it is 
true there are many people who find only 
a synthetic pleasure in the joys we have 
spoken about so far. Instead of experiencing 
firsthand the joy of gardening, walking, 
swimming, boating or fishing, they take 
their pleasure in reading about these things 
in poetry, essays, fiction, or the drama; or 
viewing these joys through the eyes of an 
artist in the form of paintings, photographs, 
motion pictures or stage scenery. These 
people are regular patrons of the library, we 
see them week after week, as they come 
to choose fresh inspiration and joy through 
the books they select. But today, we are 
not talking to our readers of books, we wish 
to talk to those who make their own books. 
They are the do-ers. They live their books 
day by day, page by page. The woman 
who pieces a beautiful quilt, or hooks a 
lovely rug, or even cooks a delicious meal— 
the man who paints a picture or builds a 
house, or plows a field—they are not reading 
a book, but writing one. And those of us 
who are book readers —and, perhaps feel 
awfully superior about it, too—might some- 
time write a few pages ourselves to our 
benefit. It’s a wonderful thing to create 
something with our hands, and still more 
wonderful to do so in the springtime when 
a whole fresh new world is being created 
right in front of our eyes. 


So, although we, in the library, would 
like to remind all you do-ers, who are lis- 
tening, that no matter what direction your 
particular creative bent takes you, there 
are always books in the library on that sub- 
ject to inspire you, still we are not going 
to do this reminding. Instead we are going 
to ask a favor of you. We are going to 
ask you, the do-ers, to inspire us, the 
readers. 

It seems, today, that old symbols, old 
customs, old beliefs, are being torn down, 
one by one. Printed books in public li- 
braries perish, but the Book of Nature 
never dies. There is no dictator in the 
world who can enslave the sun, the wind, 
the rain. No dictator can stop the brook 
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from flowing, or the flowers from blooming, 
or the trees from budding in the spring. 
Our Book of Nature is the free-est thing in 
the world today. 

And, so, we wonder if each one of you 
will write one little page in your personal 
Book of Nature for us—will you, this spring, 
grow one flower or plant—and dedicate this 
one flower or plant to the great universal 
principal of Freedom? Will you grow a 
freedom plant for our library? Those of 
you who have large gardens, will you choose 
one lovely flower for a freedom flower? 
Those of you who live in a single room, 
will you nurse a freedom flower in your 
window sill? 

On July 4th, the library will hold an 
exhibit of the flowers thus dedicated to 
freedom. Through these lovely bouquets 
from the Book of Nature, the public library 
will hope to make friends with many people 
who are unknown to us now. 

May we close with this thought—just as 
flowers are symbols of freedom from the 
Book of Nature, so great poems may be 
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called flowers from the Book of English 
Language. One of the greatest poems on 
patriotism and love of country is the fol- 
lowing by Sir Walter Scott— 


Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, 

Who never to himself hath said: 

“This is my own, my native land!” 

If such there breathe, go, mark him 
burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 

For him no ministrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 


* * 


library materials? 


Illinois. 


SHARE your experiences with others 


Have you carried out an interesting experiment or program with books or other 


Have you found some especially helpful new materials? 
Is your student library club or committee functioning effectively? 
Have you compiled a bibliography that may be helpful to others? 


Have you worked out interesting bulletin boards or other means of selling your 
services to the teachers and students of your school? 


Bibliographies, articles (long or short), pictures, news items from librarians 
and teachers are wanted. Send them to: 
Shelbyville Community High School, Shelbyville, Ill. 


We welcome contributions from out of state people as well as those from 


Miss Miriam Herron, Librarian, 
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MrriAM HERRON, Editor* 


THE LIBRARY’S PART IN A WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
By VioLta JAMES* 


Tue faculty of a school will use the li- 
brary if they know what is in it. We set 
about to start proving that fact at the 
summer 1947 workshop of Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, Illinois. 
The three week’s program was organized to 
give three days a week to general meetings 
of the entire faculty and two days to de- 
partmental study groups. The librarian 
scheduled the different departments to meet 
with her in the library on those two days. 
She planned discussions with the assump- 
tions that if the teachers knew what ma- 
terials were already in the library, if they 
knew how to use resources for purchasing 
of materials, and if the librarian knew of 
the units taught by each teacher, the li- 
brary with its store of materials would be 
indispensible to every student and faculty 
member. 

At the first session the librarian dis- 
cussed the reference tools provided for high 
school students. During college and uni- 
versity days teachers learned to use refer- 
ence tools, but not many of them have 
thoroughly explored the different modern 
sets of encyclopedias which high school stu- 
dents use. Their attention was called to 
the advantages of various language and 
scientific dictionaries, the copyright dates of 
the Dictionary of American Biography with 
its supplements, the organization of Current 
Biography, the various statistical almanacs, 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information, 
the Book of States, United States Govern- 


* Librarian, Leyden Community H School, 
Franklin Park, Ill. ich 


ment Manuel, Good’s Guide to Colleges, 
Universities, the Illinois Blue Book, etc. A 
review of the Readers’ Guide brought up 
questions concerning its use and the availa- 
bility of non-current magazines. The ver- 
tical file, which includes a separate voca~- 
tional file, was introduced and explained. 
Problems concerning the card catalog, the 
catalog of recordings and the arrangement 
of books on the shelves were brought up 
and discussed. The overnight checking 
system for charging magazines, pamphlets, 
books and recordings was explained. In 
general the discussion of this first meeting 
with each department included what ma- 
terials Leyden’s library contained, where 
they were located, and how they could be 
used either in or out of the library. This 
reference lesson sounds simple, for we li- 
brarians use these materials and go through 
these routines many times a day; but a 
busy teacher has little opportunity during 
the school year to explore available re- 
sources even in the light of their use for 
his own classes. 

During the second session, after a coke 
or cup of coffee, the librarian discussed the 
resources available for choosing and order- 
ing new materials. The printed “book 
order” card was explained. To speed up 
the ordering process, many teachers offered 
to fill out their own cards when they found 
titles which they could use. The Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, the Fic- 
tion Catalog, the publishers announcements 
and catalogs were pointed out and made 
available. Attention was called to the book 
reviewing magazines as well as sections of 
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book reviews in other periodicals along with 
advertisements of books in professional 
journals. Bacon Pamphlet Service, North- 
port, New York, from which we buy nearly 
all our pamphlets, has a certain type of 
order card with a carbon; that was ex- 
plained in detail. How to obtain materials 
from the U. S. Government with the use 
of stamps was included in the explanation. 
The next step was to list the Vertical File 
Service, the Educators Index of Free Ma- 
terials, “Free and Inexpensive Material” 
section of the Booklist, the pamphlet sug- 
gestions in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, the bibliographies given 
each month by the Science Research As- 
sociates for vocational material, and the 
lists in many books used in their own class- 
rooms. Resources were also listed for the 
purchasing of magazines, film strips and 
recordings. The possibility of obtaining this 
wealth of material challenged some teachers 
to bring their classes more up-to-date. 

By afternoon the department was ready 
to work as individuals on each unit of the 
course of study. If the instruction of the 
course included a textbook, the librarian 
and teacher together carefully checked the 
bibliographies for books and materials al- 
ready available. Call numbers and other 
markings were placed beside the titles in 
the margins of the pages so the teacher 
would have that reference at hand. What 
the library didn’t afford was immediately 
placed on order cards all ready for the li- 
brarian’s next order. We don’t mean to 
imply that we ordered everything, ju: : be- 
cause it was suggested—some bibliographies 
were out of date or not suitable for our 
students’ reading level. If the teacher used 
no text, together we studied the units of 
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work, then proceeded to comb the library 
for materials through the card catalog, the 
shelves, the recordings catalog and the ver- 
tical file. We put that information on cards 
to be used first, by the teacher for a sub- 
ject file in her room and second (in typed 
form on sheets) by the librarian for biblio- 
graphies in the library. We also filled out 
order cards for new materials available 
for these units of study. We repeat; this 
procedure sounds simple, and even if it is 
tedious and slow work, it is simple. Time 
ran out with us, for we did not get to 
some of the departments. Only the language 
and social studies could meet as a group, 
but individual teachers of the science and 
English departments started their surveys. 
We are keeping at the work during the 
school year, and are planning to continue 
it in the workshop of 1948. 

Positive results can be noted even though 
this year is still young. Bibliographies from 
teachers are coming into the library ahead 
of the assignments, and they are not moth- 
eaten now. Many books, never noticed be- 
fore, are being charged out to students and 
classrooms; circulation figures have gone up. 
The faculty feel more at home in the li- 
brary since they know their way around. 
They are more “materials conscious”, for 
suggestions keep coming in for orders, and 
they are freer to offer constructive criticism 
of our proceedures. The librarian has been 
able to give more helpful reader’s guidance 
since she knows the available materials for 
the objectives of the units and plans of the 
teacher. Those faculty members who have 
finished their surveys are using Leyden’s 
library because they know what’s in it and. 
how to obtain more if that isn’t sufficient. 


| 

| 
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EXPANSION OF SERVICE TO CHILDREN THROUGH 
GROUP WORK* 


By MArRJORIE RAIRDENt 


LIBRARY SERVICE OR COOPERATION 


GROUP POSSIBILITIES 
1. SCHOOL GROUPS a. Librarian visits school—book talks, story telling, library 
instruction, announcements of special activities such as 
Classrooms Reading Clubs, etc. 
Public school b. Classes visit the library—book talks, story telling, li- 
Parochial school brary instruction, programs, clubs 
Private school c. Book collections sent to schools distant from the 
library—to supplement the central collection in the 
school library, or classroom packets, stations, etc., more 
than mile from library agency 
d. Suggestions, lists for remedial reading 
Teachers a. Cooperate with school librarians 
b. Extra loan privileges given teachers 
c. Lists, books, etc., to correlate with units of study 
d. Advice on books to purchase for school 
e. Cooperation with special teachers, art, music, physical 
education, etc., also tutors 
Others a. Programming, e.g. with the Book and Library chair- 
Parent-Teachers man of the P. T. A. 
Association of Childhood b. Book talks, displays, lists, etc. 
Education c. Advice on books to purchase 
Classroom Teachers d. Membership in group, or attendance at council meet- 
Int’nat’l Council for Excep- ings, etc. 
tional Children 
2. RELIGIOUS GROUPS | a. Special privileges to volunteers working with groups of 
Church School children in the church 
Vacation Bible School b. Suggest books to fit course of study units 
Training school for adults c. Know story telling material useful for church school 
use 
d. Collections of recreational reading books sent to vaca- 
tion Bible Schools 
e. Bibliography of material on arts, crafts, music, story 
telling, games, etc., for use by leaders 
3. MINORITY GROUPS | a. Lists, displays, etc., for significant holidays, e. g. Negro 
Negro History Week 
Jewish b. Know and advertise good books of interest to or about 
Foreign, etc. these groups, shun questionable ones 
c. Work with adults who lead their group activities 


* Presented at the regional library meeting held at Abingdon, II1., 
+ Formerly children’s librarian, Peoria. 
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GROUP LIBRARY SERVICE OR COOPERATION 
POSSIBILITIES 
4. RECREATION a. Bibliographies, books, etc., on arts, crafts, sports, 
GROUPS games, story telling, plays, child psychology, etc. 
City Recreation Commission | b. Instruction in story telling to volunteers and play- 
Community Centers ground workers 
Neighborhood House c. Special loan privileges to leaders of groups 
Carver Center d. Collections sent to summer camps 
Salvation Army e. Reading clubs 
South Side Mission f. Examiner for Scout badges, etc. 
Girl Scouts 
Boy Scouts 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A. 

5. CIVIC GROUPS a. Extra privileges to volunteers working with children 
Community Chest b. Displays, bibliography, storytelling instruction in train- 
Central Volunteer ing course for volunteers 

Bureau-Group workers c. Member of planning committees for group work ac- 

Community Training tivities with children 

Course d. Children’s librarian a representative on Neighborhood 
Neighborhood councils councils 
Civic Federations e. Take interest in any committee of any club working 
toward better movies, or radio, etc., for children 

6. WELFARE GROUPS a. Extra privileges for workers with groups in these fields 
Visiting nurses Association b. Collections or stations at Children’s Home, Detention 
Children’s Bureau Home, Sanitarium, Housing project, etc. 

Detention Home c. Bibliography of material for use with children by 
Children’s Homes ad nurses, e. g., story telling, quiet games, crafts for con- 

Guardian Angel valescent, etc. 

Home of the Good 

Shepherd 

Housing projects 
Child and Family Service 
Hospitals, Sanitarium 

7. MISCELLANEOUS a. Programming, e.g. advise on material to be found in 
Junior League children’s books that is source for radio and other 
Story Telling Clubs programs 
Children’s Literature classes | b. Advisory committee membership by children’s Libra- 
Pre-School children and rian 

parents c. Bibliographies, etc. 
Radio d. Pre-school story hours, informal reading to Pre-school 


children 


t 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


By Davin K. MAXFIELD* 


The Library of the Chicago Undergradu- 
ate Division is, and has to be, one of the 
fastest growing college libraries in the na- 
tion. It is less than fifteen months old, 
however, its general reference facilities al- 
ready are superior to those of college li- 
braries several times its size, and far su- 
perior to most public library branches. 
Some statistics: 


Book Stock 


Present book shelf capacity: 40,000 
volumes. 

Ultimate book shelf capacity: 70,000 
volumes or more. 

Rate of growth since its founding has 
averaged more than 1,000 volumes 
per month. 

The collection of reference books num- 
bers 2,000 volumes, and is exception- 

- ally strong in periodical indexing 
services. 

Bound files of periodicals total 2,200 
volumes. 


* Librarian, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, II. 


Microfilm reels for use with Recordak 
reading machine: 600. 

Current periodical subscriptions number 
nearly 500. 


Reading Room Facilities 


Total floor space: 22,000 square feet. 

Seating capacity: 800 readers (large as 
main reading room of New York 
Public Library). 

Reading room fluorescent illumination 
of more than 50 foot candles (superior 
to most drafting rooms). 

Two circulation counters (one at each 
end of room) and constantly-manned 
reference information desk. 


Staff and Service 


Six trained librarians. 

Nine full-time clerks. 

Several part-time student assistants. 

Reference-information questions an- 
swered per month: (1500) average. 

Circulation of books for home use more 
than 100 daily. 


THE LIBRARY DIVISION, SPECIAL SERVICES 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 7, VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


By WILMER H. Baatz* 


Tue Veterans Administration, as most 
people realize, is a vast organization which 
serves our veterans throughout the nation. 


* Assistant Chief, Library Division, Veterans’ 
Administration, 17 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2. 


For purposes of administration it is divided 
into thirteen branch areas with the Central 
Office in Washington, D. C. Each area has 
its own Branch Office which acts as ad- 
ministrative or supervisory headquarters. 
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The Chicago Branch Office, for example, 
administers all VA activities in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

A Branch Office, in turn, is divided into 
several services such as Finance, Supply, 
Personnel, Medical, and Special Services. 
Special Services consists of Canteen, Chap- 
laincy; Sports, Recreation and Entertain- 
ment; and the Library Division. 

For many years the Library Service of 
the Veterans Administration was under the 
jurisdiction of the Medical Service but the 
reorganization of the VA under General 
Bradley brought it into the newly-organized 
Special Services department. The Director 
and Assistant Director of Special Services 
at Branch Office exercise administrative 
supervision over the Library Division and 
are of substantial assistance in solving per- 
sonnel, space, budget, and administrative 
problems. Their abilities and prestige have 
been of considerable aid to the Library 
Division in Branch Office No. 7. There is 
no interference in professional library mat- 
ters; in short, Special Services membership 
is a decided boon to the librarian, for now 
they have an interested and capable ally 
to aid them wherever and whenever 
necessary. 

Branch Office No. 7 is located at 17 
North Dearborn’ Street in the Chicago 
Loop. Under its jurisdiction are twelve 
hospitals and three regional offices (Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Indianapolis) besides 
many small VA offices in the three-state 
area. Each hospital has at least one medi- 
cal and one general library. The smallest 
hospitals, which have approximately 250 
patients, employ only one librarian, a P-2 
(Second professional Civil Service grade) 
Chief Librarian whose starting salary is 
$3,397, while our largest at Hines, Illinois, 
has ten professional employees working in 
its four libraries. The Chief Librarian at 
the larger hospitals is a P-3; beginning 
salary for this grade is $4,149, while As- 
sistant Chief Librarians and Medical Li- 
brarians are usually P-2s. 

Our Branch-Regional Medical and Ref- 
erence Library at 366 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, is the first of its kind in the VA. 
It serves the entire area as well as the staff 
members of both the Branch and Regional 
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Offices in Chicago, providing not only 
medical and reference books and serials for 
local circulation but also interlibrary loan 
and reference service for all field stations. 
The Chicago libraries outside the VA have 
been most generous in providing materials 
of all types on interlibrary loan and have 
earned the heartfelt thanks of our medical 
staff and veteran patients. 

The Chief and Assistant Chief of the 
Branch Office Library Division spend much 
time on personnel functions, field visits, 
and correspondence. The much-maligned 
“paper-work” is often the oil which keeps 
the machine going, for it is used to clarify 
directives, to establish objectives and 
standards where they do not already exist, 
and to recommend methods of attaining the 
desired goal of superior library service. 

Final authority for the selection of all 
professional personnel is centralized at the 
Branch Office level. Professional libra- 
rians are selected from Civil Service 
registers, which are lists of qualified per- 
sons who have passed the required examin- 
ations. The local hospital administration 
must approve the employment of all their 
personnel and coordination with Branch 
Office Personnel Service is also necessary. 
When registers are depleted, applicants 
who have been recruited from local libra- 
ries, other government agencies, and from 
library schools are recommended for con- 
sideration. 

Recruitment is made easier by the ex- 
cellent Civil Service retirement provisions, 
the 26 working days vacation a year, the 
15 days sick leave provision, and the auto- 
matic $125.40 pay raise each year for six 
years, if your work is satisfactory, until you 
reach the top of your grade. In addition 
to these within-grade pay increases, libra- 
rians can be promoted a full grade after 
six months’ service, from a P-1 to P-2 for 
example, and the Library Division makes a 
practice of such promotion. In fact, just 
this past week two promotions were ap- 
proved in this Branch area. Also, you may 
transfer to other locations and opportuni- 
ties within the VA, for there are 126 hos- 
pitals located in almost any area in which 
you would like to work. If a transfer is 
approved by the government, you not only 
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have your own transportation paid to your 
new station but you also have all your per- 
sonal goods moved at government expense. 


Personnel placement is only one part of 
Branch Office personnel work. We exer- 
cise staff administration and general pro- 
fessional supervision over the field stations 
librarians through personal visits, con- 
ferences, correspondence and reports. We 
collaborate in the planning and indoctrina- 
tion and training of both new and present 
staff members in the philosophy and aims 
of VA library service, in the methods and 
procedures in force, and in the acquisitions 
of a fairly complete picture of the many 
facets and aspects of service to patients 
and to personnel. 


Field visits to the hospitals offer Branch 
Office personnel an opportunity to discuss 
the problems troubling the local library 
staffs as well as an occasion for con- 
structive criticism based on knowledge of 
the best procedures and practices utilized 
at other institutions. Interviews with the 
station Managers and the Chiefs of Special 
Services may measurably aid the local li- 
brarians by pointing up library needs. The 
Manager is the field station executive. 


Personnel work, field visits, and corres- 
pondence are only part of our duties. 
Others include policy interpretation and 
formulation, supervision of the functioning 
of the Branch-Regional Library and the 
Medical Library Committees, budgeting, 
book and journal selection, reference and 
research, public relations, and keeping cur- 
rent professional literature. Since 
space is limited, a relatively few words 
must suffice to indicate Branch Office’s role 
in each of these categories. 


The establishment of new policies by the 
Central Office Library Service necessitates 
their detailed interpretation in the light of 
their relationship to local conditions and 
the provision of recommendations for ways 
and means of application in the Branch 
area library service. When no announced 
policy exists to meet local problems, Branch 
Library Division makes its own decisions. 
However, if the problem is of regional or 
national importance, it is brought to the 
attention of Washington. 
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Each hospital and the Branch-Regional 
Library has its own Medical Library Com- 
mittee composed of representative medical 
staff members and librarians. These Com- 
mittees, with their specialized knowledge, 
advise the Chief Librarians on selection of 
medical and professional books and 
journals. The Chief Librarian has final 
authority, however, in the selection of all 


‘library materials. Suggestions from all 


staff members, including medical, non- 
medical, and patients, are encouraged. 
Branch Office makes certain that the Com- 
mittees are active and aware of their 
duties. 

The Library Division also serves in an 
advisory and supervisory capacity on all 
book and journal selection, for all book 
and serials request pass through Branch 
Office before being ordered by Acquisitions 
Sections, Central Office, by means of their 
new IBM machines. Books are now re- 
ceived very promptly at the stations. We 
write policy letters on book selection, try 
to keep book and magazine buying on a 
sound basis so that no gaps develop in the 
collections. Excess periodicals and book 
lists are circulated by Branch Office to the 
hospitals to aid them in building up a com- 
plete collection in whatever fields are con- 
sidered important. Specialization varies 
since we have General Medical and 
Surgical, Tuberculosis, and Neuropsy- 
chiatric hospitals. 

Funds for reading materials are made 
available on a quarterly basis to Branch 
Office and we then allocate these funds to 
the stations, basing our decisions on the 
condition of their collections, their patient 
and_ staff meeds, and library services 
rendered in the past. 

Reference and research work in the VA 
falls into two categories: general reference 
service to the patients and personnel, and 
medical reference and research service fpr 
the medical staff. Branch Library Divi- 
sion aids local service by establishing a 
policy on the extent of service the reference 
librarians should give (i.e. Should she make 
up bibliographies for students in training 
courses?), setting up interlibrary loan pro- 
cedures, securing reference books and 
serials, obtaining bibliographies from out- 
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side sources, and bringing to her attention 


any type of information that may be 
helpful. 

Naturally, to accomplish the above the 
Branch Office library staff must possess a 
thorough knowledge of all important cur- 
rent professional literature. Special Serv- 
ices publishes an Information Bulletin 
monthly and the Library Division uses its 
portion thereof to bring to the attention of 
all area staff members anything instructive 
or significant which may aid them in pro- 
viding superior service to their clientele. 

This is, of necessity, a very brief outline 
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of Branch Office Library functions in the 
VA. Library work in the VA is fascinat- 
ing, for it has the challenge of the public 
library type of reference and loan service, 
the college and university appeal with its 
many training programs, the professional 
research demands of the medical staff, and 
the satisfaction of personalized aid to the 
hospitalized veteran. 

If any reader desires further information 
concerning this country-wide library serv- 
ice, we should be pleased to attempt to 
answer any questions directed to us at the 
address given earlier in this article. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Dec., 1947-Feb., 1948 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Adjutant general 
Rept on organization status of post war 
Ill. National Guard, 1947. 


Agricultural experiment station 
Bul.: 524, Ketosis in domestic animals, 
by J. Sampson; 527, 1947 hybrid corn 
tests, by J. F. Rundquist & others. 1947- 
48. 


Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 6, no. 6, Jan. 1; 
Mo. bul., v. 23, nos. 9-10, Dec.-Jan.: 
1947-48; Rept of mutual building, loan 
& homestead associations, 55th annual, 
1946. 

Cancer control, Div. of 
Fight against cancer: what we do about 
it, how we do it. 1948. 

Commerce commission 
Rept, 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 

Commerce commission—Research & statis- 

tics eng. div. 

Mo. summary of electric sales in IIl., 
Oct.-Dec.; Mo. summary of gas sales in 
Ill., Oct.-Dec.; Prel. rept of electric sales 
to ultimate consumers, Nov.-Jan. 1947- 
1948. 


Communicable diseases, Div. of 
Weekly rept, no. 51-53, no. 1-7, Dec. 20- 
31, Jan. 10-Feb. 21, 1947-1948. 
Conservation, Dept of 
Elements of forestry, with special refer- 
ence to Ill. Rev. 1947; Forest trees of IIl., 
how to know them, 4th ed., 1947. 
Finance, Dept of 
Rept, 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 
Fire prevention, Div. of 
Removal of dilapidated buildings, rev. of 
June 30, 1947. 


Geological survey 

Cire.: no. 131, Plant microfossils in cor- 
relation of coal beds, by R. M. Kosanke; 
no. 132, Agstone used in Ill. in 1946, by 
W. H. Voskuil & others; no. 133, Com- 
parative study of stigmarian appendages 
& isoetes roots, by W. N. Stewart; no. 34, 
Rustless coupling for asbestos-cement pipe, 
by F. Squires; no. 135, Reflections on 
recent diamond-drill exploration in the 
Ill. coal field, by G. H. Cady; no. 136, 
Some ‘trisubstituted benzotrifluorides, by 
G. C. Finger & M. Knell; no. 137, Trans- 
parent model reservoir showing displace- 
ment of oil by conjoint use of gas & 
water, by F. Squires; no.138, Certain geo- 
logical conditions that cause coal mining 
fatalities, by R. W. Foley; Oil & gas 
drilling rept, no. 133-5, Nov.-Jan., 1947- 
48; Rept, of investigations: no. 123, Re- 
action of different clay minerals cations, 
by R. E. Grim & others; 124, Geological 
structure of zinc-lead dist. of north-west- 
ern Ill., by H. B. Willman & R. R. Reyn- 
olds; 125, Relation of clay mineralogy 
to origin & recovery of petroleum, by 
R. E. Grim; 126, Role of microfossils in 
interregional Pennsylvania correlation, by 
C. T. Cooper. 1947. 


Governor 
Veto messages on Senate & House bills 
passed by the 65th G. A. of IIL, 1947. 


Grain inspection at Chicago & E. St. Louis, 
Div. of 

Rept, 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 


Highway traffic safety commission 
Ill. highway safety conference held at 
Springfield, Ill. on Thursday, Dec. 12, 
1946. 1947. 
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Industrial commission 
Rules governing practice before Industrial 
commission, effective May 10, 1947; 
What’s new in industrial hygiene, v. 4, 
nos. 1 & 2, Jan.-June 1947. 


Insurance, Dept of 
Summary of annual statements submitted 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 by fire & marine in- 
surance companies. 1947. 


Labor, Dept of 
Ill. labor bul., v. 8, nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 
1947. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 

Act in relation to state finance (as 
amended) by the 65th G. A., regular 
sess., 1947; Agents & brokers license act, 
with related provisions of Ill. insurance 
code & dept rulings; Bovine tuberculosis 
eradication law; Business corporation act; 
Chiropody law (as amended by acts ap- 
proved July 21); Civil practice act & 
rules of Supreme court, effective Mar. 11, 
1946; Divorce act, July 1, 1947; Feeding 
stuffs law (amended July 8); Funeral di- 
recting & embalming law; Game & fish 
codes of IIl., effective July 1; General 
mining laws, rev. ed; General’ not for 
profit corporation act; Ill. architectural 
act; Ill. barber law (approved July 18); 
Ill. community emergency housing rent 
control law; Ill. election laws, in force 
July 1; Ill. general park district code; 
Ill. horseshoeing law; Ill. motor vehicle 
law; Ill. nursing act; Ill. optometry act; 
Ill. pharmacy law; Ill. workmen’s com- 
pensation act; Law of the state of IIl. 
concerning credit unions; Law of the state 
of Ill. gov. corporations, buying & selling 
foreign exchanges & transmitting monies 
to foreign countries; Laws relating to 
adoption of children; Laws relating to 
labor & employment; Laws relating to 
marriages; Laws relating to sales; Motor 
fuel tax law; Probate act of IIl.; Real 
estate brokers & salesmen law & rules & 
regulations for its administration; Small 
loans act; Teachers’ retirement system of 
the state of IIl., text of act as amended; 
Unemployment compensation act; Uni- 
form & limited partnership act. 1947. 
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Livestock industry, Div. of 
Rept, 29th, July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946. 


Markets, Div. of 
Rept, 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 

Mines & minerals, Dept of 
Coal rept of Ill. 65th annual, 1946. 


Natural history survey 

Biological notes: no. 19, Lake manage- 
ment reports no. 5, Winterkill of fishes 
in an Ill. lake, by G. W. Bennett; Bul., 
v. 24, Art. 1, The mosquitoes of IIl., by 
H. H. Ross; Circ., no. 36, Planting & care 
of shade trees, by J. E. Davis. 1947- 
1948. 


Poultry husbandry, Div. of 
Rept, 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 


Public aid commission 
Official bul., no. 126, Jan. 26; Pub. aid 
in IIL, v. 14, nos. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1947- 
1948. 


Public health, Dept of 
Ed. health circ., no. 78, Happy eating for 
babies; Ill. health messenger, v. 19, no. 
24—v. 20, no. 2, Dec. 15-Jan. 15; IIl. 
hospital survey & plan; Rept 29th annual, 
July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946; You are 
the Health dept. 1947-48. 


Public health education, Div. of 
Blythe, better living in Ill. thru health, 
v. 1, no. 4-5, Jan.-Feb. 1948. 


Public instruction, Supt of 

Announcement of school exhibits, plans & 
premiums offered by the Ed. dept of IIl. 
state fair, Aug. 13 to 22, 1948; Circ. ser. 
A. no. 42, Rept on recognition of high 
schools, 1946-1947; no. 44, Ill. school di- 
rectory, 1947-1948; Ed. press bul., nos. 
406-7, Dec. 1947, Feb. 1948. 


Public welfare, Dept of 
Welfare bul., v. 38, nos. 11-12, v. 39, no. 
1, Nov.-Dec. 1947, Jan. 1948. 


Public welfare, Dept of—Research & statis- 
tics div. 
Statistical summary, Nov.-Dec. 1947. 
Registration & education, Dept of 
Registered real estate brokers as of July 
1, 1947. 
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Rehabilitation, Div. of 
How vocational rehabilitation serves IIl. 
civilian disabled. 1947. 

Revenue, Dept of 
Ill. property tax statistics, 1943; Liquor 
gallonage tax collections, Nov. 1947; Rules 
& regulations relating to Ill. cigarette tax 
act, July 1947 ed.; Rules & regulations 
relating to retailer’s occupation tax act, 
July 1947 ed. 

Secretary of state 
Before you affix your notary seal to an 
application for a motor vehicle license, 
title or drivers’ license, read these in- 
structions; Guide to IIl. state buildings; 
Official list of candidates for the primary 
election, April 13, 1948. 

Small loans, Div of 
Analysis of repts filed by personal finance 
companies licensed under the Small loans 
act, yr ending Dec. 31, 1946; Rules & 
regulations gov. the execution & enforce- 
ment of the III. small loans act, Mar. 1, 
1948. 

Soil conservation districts board 
Handbook for directors of soil conserva- 
tion districts, Aug. 1947. 

Southern state university 
School reorganization series: Bul. no. 3, 
Some proposed goals for school reorgani- 
zation in Ill., by H. E. Bosley & E. R. 
Hall; no. 4, Suggestions for school re- 
organization publicity, by E. R. Hall & 
V. R. Randolph. . 1947-48. 

State employees’ retirement system 
Handbook of information, effective July 
21, 1947. 

State fair, Div. of 
First annual exhibition by artists of the 
Old Northwest Territory (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois), Aug. 8 to 
17, 1947. 

State historical library 
Occasional publication: (no. 50), The diary 
of James T. Ayers, Civil war recruiter, 
ed. by J. H. Franklin. 1947. 

State museum 
Living museum, v. 9, no. 8-10, Dec. 1947- 
Feb. 1948; Story of Ill. ser., no. 3, Ex- 
ploring for mushrooms, by V. S. Eifert, 
rev. 1947. 
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State police & IIl. ass’n of chief of police 
Ill. policeman & police jour., v. 13, nos. 
11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1947. 

Supreme court 
Ill. official reporter, v. 398, no. 4, v. 399, 
no. 1, Dec. 17, 1947-Feb. 11, 1948. 


Teachers’ retirement system, Bd of trustees 
Rept, 8th, for the year ending June 30, 
1947. 

Treasurer 
Mo. rept, Oct.-Dec. 1947. 

University 
Ill. monographs in the medical sciences: 
v. 5, no. 4, Neocortex of Macaca Mulatta, 
by G. von Bonin & P. Bailey; Ill. studies 
in the social sciences, v. 29, nos. 1-2, 
Agricultural literature & the early IIl. 
farmer, by R. Bardolph. 1947-1948. 

University—Economic & business research, 

Bureau of 
Business studies: no. 5, Store hours for 
shopping goods retailers, by D. L. Luck; 
Opinion & comment: v. 9, nos. 3-4, Aug 
25-Nov. 18, 1947. 
University—Educational research, Bureau 
of 
Circ. no. 60, Guide to supervision in the 
elementary schools, by E. H. Reeder. 
1947. 
University—Extension service in agriculture 
& home economics 
Circ. 621, What’s ahead for Ill. farmers 
in 1948; 623, Pest control in commercial 
fruit plantings; Ill extension news-mes- 
senger, v. 11, no. 12, v. 12, no. 2, Dec. 
1947-Feb. 1948; Ill. farm economics, nos. 
150-2, Nov.-Dec. 1947. 

Veterans commission 
Ill. mobilizes for its veterans, v. 6, nos. 
3-4, Dec. 1947-Feb. 1948; Its all yours, 
veteran, state & national benefits for IIl. 
veterans & their dependents, 1947. 


Vocational education, Board for 
Ill. vocational progress, v. 5, no. 2, Nov. 
1947; Rept, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946. 
Waterways, Div. of 
Rules & regulations for guidance of bridge 
tenders, Nov. 1947. 


Youth and community service, Div. for 
Crime prevention where it counts; Is your 
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child a truant? Here are a few of the 
causes; Your community & the state, the 
story of delinquency prevention. 1947. 


Illinois federation of sportmen’s clubs 
Ill. wildlife, v. 3, no. 1, Dec. 1947. 
Illinois firemen’s association 
Proceedings of Ill. fire college, 23d, June 
10-13, 1947, Urbana, IIl. 


Illinois high school association 
Ill. interscholastic: v. 20, nos. 4-5, Jan.- 
Feb. 1948; 1948 competition-festivals in 
music; 1948 contests in speech. 1947. 


Illinois pupils reading circle 
High school library books, 
Prospectus, 59th, 1947-1948. 


Illinois society of architects 
Mo. bul., v. 32, nos. 5-8, Nov.-Feb., 1947- 
1948. 


1947-1948; 
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Illinois society of engineers 
Ill. engineer, v. 23, no. 12, v. 24, no. 2, 
Dec. 1947-Feb. 1948. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Jour, v. 5, no. 1, Jan. 1948. 


Illinois state bar association 
Ill. bar jour., v. 36, no. 4-6, Dec. 1947- 
Feb. 1948. 

Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 33, no. 33-47, Nov. 
15-Feb. 21, 1947-1948. 

Illinois state historical society 
Journ., v. 40, no. 4, Dec. 1947. 

Illinois state horticultural society 
Ill. horticulture, v. 37, no. 1, Feb. 1948; 
News letter, no. 8, Dec. 1947, no. 1, Jan. 
1948. 

Veterans of foreign wars—Illinois 
Official history of the Richard Icenhower 
home, Springfield, Ill. 1947. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Illinois Library Service 


Own February 26th a workshop on Library 
Taxation Problems was held in Springfield, 
arranged by the Illinois State Library with 
the cooperation of the Illinois Library As- 
‘ sociation and the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. Official representatives, 
either librarians, trustees, or both, at- 
tended from libraries in all sections of the 
State. 

The morning program was devoted to 
talks by experts on various problems of 
taxation, followed by questions and discus- 
sion from the floor. Dr. H. K. Allan, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and member of the 
Illinois Tax Commission, spoke on the 
general principals underlying property 
taxes, tax limitations, and the 100% valu- 
ation program. Mr. LeRoy Qualls of the 
University of Illinois described the study 
of library income in Illinois in which he is 
presently engaged. Mr. Lynn Stiles, Re- 
search Director of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, then explained the recent amend- 
ment to Section 162A of the Revenue Act 
and gave a simplified formula for comput- 
ing the scaled tax rates under which libra- 
Ties and other tax-supported bodies would 


operate during the adjustment period, 1947 
to 1952 inclusive. 


After lunch the group re-assembled to 


compute tax rates from the figures applying 


to the libraries of the participants. In- 
dividual assistance was rendered by moni- 
tors from the Advisory Committee and 
staff of the State Library, University of 
Illinois Library, and the Illinois Library 
Association, all of whom had received spe- 
cial instructions from Mr. Stiles the pre- 
ceding evening. The meeting closed with 
a question and discussion period. 


At the meeting material prepared by the 
State Library in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Revenue was distributed to all 
those present. This material consisted of 
questions and answers on Taxation, defini- 
tions of tax terms, a tabular presentation of 
library tax rates and other legal informa- 
tion, simplified formulas for computing tax 
rates, and a recent opinion of the Attorney 
General concerning the application of the 
General Revenue Act to various library 
units. This material will be sent to any 
library requesting it from the Illinois State 
Library. 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 


This spring bulletin board is covered with light green crepe paper. Construction 
paper of a contrasting color is used for the letters. The irregular type of letter is the 
easiest to make as one need not be too exacting. Pictures of flower arrangements mounted 
on black or a dark colored construction paper frame the title. 

On a table or shelf below board, a flower arrangement similar to one shown in pic- 
tures will make the board timely. Iris, lilies, roses, larkspur and other spring flowers may 
be used in successive arrangements. Books on flowers and arrangements may supplement 
this display along with tools needed for such. 

This board may also be used for the display of autumn flowers and seed pods. Use 
a yellow or light brown background. 


* Prepared by Vera Goessling, Librarian, Centralia High School and Junior College, Centralia, Ill. 


™ 
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Dr. John E. Dugan, President of the 
N.E.A. Department of Secondary Teachers, 
has announced the first list of materials 
and equipment to be presented to schools 
and school systems cited as doing outstand- 
ing work in audio-visual education, espe- 
cially at the secondary level. Dr. Dugan 
pointed out that a survey by the Depart- 

é ment’s audio-visual committees revealed 
the high schools of the country as the most 
active in developing audio-visual method- 
ologies. This interest and leadership of 
the nation’s high-school teachers in the 
audio-visual field is the basis of the De- 
partment’s activities in the field, including 
its committee work and the sponsorship of 
National Audio-Visual Education Week, 
which will be observed again this year, 
during the week of October 25-30. 

It is expected that many of the schools 


cited for awards will be developed as 
demonstration centers where the newest 
audio-visual materials, equipment, and pro- 
cedures may be seen. 

Committees of the N.E.A. Department of 
Secondary Teachers, organized under the 
general chairmanship of Dr. William Lewin 
of Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J., 
are preparing reports on Audio-Visual 


Methodologies, Bibliographies of Audio- 
Visual Materials, Children’s Criteria, 
Audio - Visual Demonstration Centers, 


Audio-Visual Awards, Audio-Visual Re- 
search, Book-Film Relationships, Com- 
munity Cooperation for Children’s Pro- 
grams, Photoplay Appreciation, and School 
and College-made Materials. 

Lewis V. Peterson, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, is the Illinois member of the 
Steering Committee for the awards. 


FIFTY NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1947 


Brace, Gerald W.......... The Garretson Chronicle.............. Norton 
Brooks, Van Wyck........ The Times of Melville and Whitman... Dutton 
Butterfield, Roger ........ Simon & Schuster 
Canby, Henry Seidel...... Houghton, Mifflin 


Commission on freedom 


ee A Free and Responsible Press......... Univ. of Chicago 
On Understanding Science............ Yale University 
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Behind the Silken Curtain............ Simon & Schuster 
errr e Forced Labor in Soviet Russia........ Yale University 
De Voto, Bernard......... Across the Wide Missouri............ Houghton, Mifilin 
Haines, William .......... Little, Brown 
Gentleman’s Agreement .............. Simon & Schuster 
Johnson, Hewlett ........ Soviet Russia Since the War.......... Boni & Gaer 
Johnson, Walter ......... William Allen White’s America........ Holt 
Keith, Agnes Newton...... Little, Brown 
Lauterbach, Richard E.....Danger From the East................ Harper 
Lecomte de Nouy, Pierre..Human Destiny ...............020e0- Longmans, Green 
Christ Stopped at Eboli.............. Farrar & Straus 
Lundberg, Ferdinand ..... Modern Woman: the Lost Sex........ Harper 
Meyer, Cond, Jr...... Pease GF Little, Brown 
ee rere This is Pearl: The United States and 

Morison, Samuel E....... .The Battle of the Atlantic............ Little, Brown 
ee Linden on the Saugus Branch.......... Random 
President’s Committee on 

To secure these Rights: ............... Sup’t of Doc’s (S&S) 

Roberts, Kenneth ......... Lydia Bailey. ...........-eseeeeeccens Doubleday 
Shicer, William .......... End of a Berlin Diary................- Knopf 
Spence, Hartzell ......... Vain Whittlesey 
Adversary in the House..............- Doubleday 
Toynbee, Arnold J......... A Study of History (abridged)......... Oxford University 
Walker, Mildred ......... Harcourt, Brace 
Williams, Ben Ames..... ee Houghton, Mifflin 


* * 


The 67th annual conference of the Ameri- Delegates are urged to make reservations 

can Library Association will be held in At- early through the Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
lantic City from June 13 to 19 inclusive. tral Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
An attendance of 7,000 delegates is antici- Exhibit announcements will be released 
pated. The program will be built around March 8. In preparation for showings of 
the Four Year Goals and the theme will new audio-visual equipment, library ma- 
probably concern “Libraries and Public terials and books, 132 booths are being 
Opinion”. made available to exhibitors. 
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Upon reflection; an illustrated collection 
of newspaper writings in the Iilinois State 
Journal and excerpts from radio talks over 
Station WCBS by Wilford J. Kramer. 

Mr. Kramer, chief editorial writer for the 
Illinois State Journal, is a perspicacious and 
interesting commentator on men and mo- 
tives. He is forward-looking and modern, 
but he is no impractical dreamer. His wide 
experiences in war and peace, at home and 
abroad, are graphically presented in “Upon 
Reflection”. Although Mr. Kramer’s style 
is chatty and almost intimate, his “reflec- 
tions” are thought-provoking and instruc- 
tive. It is privately published at Spring- 
field, Illinois c1947. $1.00 

—Clara S. Curran, Chief 
Acquisition Unit, 
Illinois State Library 

8 


GLEN ELLYN. Mrs. Freda L. Wood 
writes: “Miss Farnsworth left us in October 
for marriage and the Hawaiian Islands. 
She supervises libraries on a number of is- 
lands and flies between them—sounds ex- 
citing, doesn’t it? Her name is now Mrs. 
Charles Hunt. We surely miss her here.” 
(Frances Farnsworth was librarian of the 
Free Public Library, Glen Ellyn, Il.) 


Word has just been received that Carl H. 
Milam, executive secretary of the A.L.A. 
chas been appointed director of libraries for 
the United Nations for a two year term. 

Mr. Milam who has been with the A.L.A. 
for the past 28 years starts his new duties 
on May 1. His headquarters will be in 
New York. 

¢ 


MARION. The Marion Carnegie Library 
is now 8 years old! It celebrates its an- 
niversary on February 29 and has been in 
existence for 32 years. The library opened 
in 1916 with 1186 books and has grown to 
a collection of approximately 15,000 with 
a strong collection of historical material 
about Williamson county and its families. 

The Marywood College Department of 
Librarianship offers two full-time scholar- 
ships of $300 each for the scholastic year 
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1948-1949. Applicants must have completed 
a minimum of 120 credit hours of approved 
college work and applications must be re- 
ceived on or before June 1. Address Di- 
rector, Marywood College Department of 
Librarianship, Scranton 2, Penn. 


* * * 


The bound volume of Occupational Index 
for 1947 is now available at $6.50 per copy 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

The volume contains more than 450 an- 
notated references on almost 600 different 
occupations. Among the interesting kinds 
of work listed in the Subject Index are 
Agricultural Missionary, Cowboy, Nut Far- 
mer, and Resort Sampler. 


* * * 


For young readers as well as adults, his- 
torical novels offer an engaging introduction 
to the life of the past. During the last 
twenty years stories and novels for juvenile 
readers have been written on most of the 
major periods and events of American his- 
tory. In AMERICA, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT, an annotated bibliography (80 pages. 
75c. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
52), Eloise Rue and a class of teacher- 
librarians at the Chicago Teachers College 
have provided a helpful, up-to-date key to 
this literature, for the use of teachers, stu- 
dents and librarians. Their aim has been 
to select books which describe the everyday 
life of the plain people, their struggles, 
hardships, ideals and achievements. 

The bibliography lists and briefly an- 
notates nearly 400 titles, arranged accord- 
ing to periods, from the age of discovery 
and colonization down to the present day. 
In each section the books are listed alpha- 
betically by author. Most of the books are 
for the junior high school and upper ele- 
mentary grades; books for advanced and 
retarded readers and for the lower grades 
are indicated by symbols. 

This pamphlet is Number 17 in the 
Reading for Background Series published by 
H. W. Wilson Company in cooperation with 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans, a division of the American Library 
Association. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK, October 10- 
17, 1948. The 6th annual observance of 
this week will emphasize the importance of 
Americans of reading books written in their 
own religious tradition. The core of this 
project is a list of 200 books for adults and 
children, divided into four sections, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish and Goodwill. The 
Book List, a pamphlet of suggestions for the 
observance of the week, and other materials 
will be available in early September. Write 
to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK, 
February 20-27, 1949. The 16th annual 
observance. This is project in mass edu- 
cation designed to promote respect for the 
rights of every individual, regardless of his 
race, creed or national origin, not only 
throughout the Week but throughout the 
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year. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., thru its 65 area offices, 
is prepared to work with program chairmen 
in arranging forums of adults and young 
pewple, securing speakers, providing films 
and radio and dramatic materials in the 
field of human relations. Materials will be 
available in December 1948. Write to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


The following books have been received 
from the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional peace for the International Mind AI- 
cove, to encourage a wider knowledge of 
international relations: 

Davis, Harriet E. World on my door- 
step. Simon, 1947 

Lippman, Walter The Cold War. Har- 
per, 1947 

Taylor, Edmond 
Houghton, 1947 


Richer by Asia. 
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